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Views on 


{ Ne planning activity boomed in 
1951—perhaps the biggest boom in 
history. More money went into pub- 

lic planning and more cities adopted or 

revised zoning and subdivision controls than 
in any previous year. These planning tools 
quickly become out of date. City officials 
can readily determine whether zoning and 
subdivision controls need revision in their 

cities (p. 98). 

The chief executive of the third largest 
city in the country is on record as opposed to 
requiring city employees to live inside the 
city limits. Mayor Joseph S. Clark, Jr., of 
Philadelphia last month vetoed an ordi- 
nance which would require all employees to 
become residents within six months after ap- 
pointment, but the council unanimously 
overrode his veto. Local residence require- 
ments prior to appointment to a public 
position or even after appointment are 
definitely on the way out, and the stand 
taken by Mayor Clark should give courage 
to other cities to take a similar stand. 

Since the end of the war the greatest ex- 
pansion in municipal activities has been in 
recreation, health, parking and traffic en- 
gineering, and library services, if the ex- 
perience of 21 selected cities is typical (p. 
109). Further expansion of services is al- 
most impossible because costs are increasing 
faster than revenues. ‘“The only sound and 
sensible fiscal policy,’ according to a recent 
report of a California senate committee on 
taxation, is ‘‘one of extreme economy . . . in 
order to refrain from detracting from the 
national defense effort.” 


the News 


Some midwest cities again are faced with 
the terrible disaster caused by great rivers 
on the rampage. There will be no end to 
such catastrophes until a coordinated system 
of control is established. The present tragedy 
demonstrates again the need for a more com- 
prehensive approach than has yet been 
evolved. 

Some important trends during 1951 were: 
half again as many Cities issued annual re- 
ports as in 1949 (p. 106), an increase of 
nearly 25 per cent in the number of cities 
owning and operating parking lots (p. 111), 
a continuation in the large number of cities 
annexing unincorporated fringe areas (p. 
108), large increases in salaries of city de- 
partment heads (p. 107), increased use of 
women for school crossing guard work and 
other police duties (p. 113), expansion in use 
of in-service training for city employees (pp. 
111 and 112), and a decrease in the number 
of city employees but higher payrolls (p. 
112). 

Recent news of interest includes: issuance 
of a comprehensive ordinance for use in 
drafting or revising housing codes (p. 108), 
removal by the President of the require- 
ment that cities get approval of bond issues 
from credit restraint committees, adoption of 
new utility billing systems in two cities (p. 
112), publication of model subdivision regu- 
lations (p. 114), and more cities adopting the 
policy of renting cars for city use (p. 116). 

The 19th annual edition of the Municipal 
Year Book is scheduled to come off the press 
early in June, about two weeks earlier than 
last year. 
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Why This Interest in City Planning? 


By DENNIS O’HARROW* 
Assistant Director, American Society of Planning Officials, Chicago 


Trends in planning expenditures and personnel with suggestions on up-to-date 
revisions of zoning and subdivision controls. 


UALIFIED city planners are scarce. 

Staff members of the American So- 

ciety of Planning Officials are 

acutely aware of this shortage be- 

cause ASPO furnishes personnel service on 

three-fourths of the major city planning jobs 

in the United States. Answers to inquiries 

now contain the inevitable phrase, ““We will 

advertise the job and do our best to help you, 

but there aren’t enough planners to go 

around. If you find a competent man, grab 
him fast!” 

As in any labor market, supply and de- 
mand determine the relative scarcity of plan- 
ning technicians. All of the professional plan- 
ning schools probably turn out less than 100 
graduates each year. Since World War II 
several universities have introduced city 
planning into their curricula, and several 
more are now considering it. Even so, the 
supply of new planners is not nearly large 
enough to meet the increased demand for 
their services. 


BuDGETs AND PERSONNEL 


The short supply of city planners reflects 
the increased demand for their services. The 
data gathered for the forthcoming edition of 
the Municipal Year Book show some of the 
facts behind this increased demand and 
point to an even greater demand in the 
future. Take the municipal budgets for plan- 
ning as an example. According to the Mu- 
nicipal Year Book for 1942, New York and 
Chicago were the only cities in the United 


* Eprror’s Note: Mr. O’Harrow, who has been 
in city, state, and regional planning work since 1934, 
has just returned to ASPO from a year’s leave of 
absence as director of the Youngstown, Ohio, Com- 
prehensive Plan. 


States in 1941 to appropriate more than 
$100,000 for their planning commissions, 
while Los Angeles in that year appropriated 
$73,778 for planning. In all, the Year Book 
listed 22 cities with 1941 budgets of $10,000 
or more for planning. Ten years later, in- 
stead of 22 cities there were 116 cities spend- 
ing more than $10,000 a year on planning: 


APPROPRIATION NuMBER OF CITIES 
FOR PLANNING 1941 1951 
More than $100,000....... 2 11 
$50,000 to $100,000........ 1 14 
$25,000 to $50,000......... 8 24 
$10,000 to $25,000......... 11 67 
$10,000 or more........... 22 116 


If the figures are reduced to a per capita 
basis, the change in the attitude of municipal 
budget-makers also is apparent. Los An- 
geles, which appropriated 4.9 cents per 
capita in 1941, had increased the planning 
budget to 17.7 cents in 1951. Detroit in- 
creased from 2.2 cents to 11.3 cents. San 
Francisco went from 5.4 cents in 1941 to 21 
cents in 1951. Milwaukee’s planning budget 
went from 4.3 cents per capita to 19.4 cents. 

Increased expenditures for planning mean 
an increased demand for technical person- 
nel. Some of the city planning staffs are get- 
ting to be quite large. New York, as might 
be expected, reports the largest staff, 113 
employees, and Los Angeles reports the next 
largest with 75 employees. Altogether, some 
30 cities in the nation have 10 or more city 
planning employees, and about 50 other 
cities have from five to nine planning em- 
ployees. The 1952 Year Book will list 175 
cities with one or more full-time employees, 
as contrasted with 92 such cities listed in the 
1942 Year Book. 


[98 ] 
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It must be remembered that city planning 
commissions are not the only employers of 
city planners. There are county, regional, 
and state planning agencies. Los Angeles 
County, for example, normally has a larger 
staff than that of the city of Los Angeles. The 
Tennessee State Planning Commission, for 
its local planning assistance program, main- 
tains four field offices staffed by city plan- 
ning technicians. Many other agencies are 
using city planners. In the city of Chicago, 
for example, three city agencies, the county 
housing authority, the Chicago Regional 
Planning Association, Michael Reese Hos- 
pital, and two district boards maintain 
planning staffs. In addition, city planners 
are employed by several private firms of 
engineers, architects, and city planning con- 
sultants. 


REASONS FOR More PLANNING 

Why all this interest in city planning? 
Why these increased budgets and larger 
staffs? There are several reasons, some of 
which appear on analysis of data in the 1952 
Year Book. One of the most striking facts 
about the reported city planning budgets is 
the high per capita expenditures in Cali- 
fornia cities. Twenty-seven cities over 25,000 
population spent 20 cents or more per capita 
in 1951 on city planning. Twelve of these 27 
cities are California cities. The correlation, 
however, is not entirely with the California 
climate; it is in part a correlation with rapid 
growth. For example, San Mateo, which in- 
creased 114 per cent in population between 
1940 and 1950, spent 50.4 cents per capita 
for city planning in 1951. Burbank, which 
increased 128 per cent during the same time, 
spent 49.3 cents per capita in 1951. 

The highest per capita expenditure re- 
ported was $1.10 for El Paso. The popula- 
tion increase in El Paso between 1940 and 
1950 was 34.4 per cent, not so spectacular as 
the California cities but still far above the 
national average. Phoenix for the 1940-1950 
decade increased 61.4 per cent in population 
and had a planning budget of 36 cents per 
Capita. Other cities with high per capita 
planning budgets in 1951 included Glen- 
dale, San Jose, Santa Monica, Pasadena, 
Berkeley, San Diego, and outside of Cali- 
fornia, Muskegon, White Plains, Tucson, 


Richmond (Virginia), Pittsburgh, Portland 
(Maine), Winston-Salem, Kansas City (Mis- 
souri), Dallas, and Denver. 

These data confirm the quite logical de- 
duction that a rapid increase in population 
creates municipal problems, and the solu- 
tion of these problems calls for greater ex- 
penditures on city planning. 

In addition to the correlation between 
population growth and increased city plan- 
ning activity, there are some other reasons 
for larger planning budgets. Part of the in- 
creased cost is due to the general rise in 
prices, but most important are the pressures 
of zoning, land subdivision control, and 
urban redevelopment. Some idea of the 
planning needs can be seen in data that will 
appear in the 1952 Year Book. 


ZONING AND SUBDIVISION CONTROL 

There is no single activity that absorbs as 
much of the time and effort of city planning 
commissions as does zoning. Zoning in the 
United States usually is dated from the New 
York City zoning ordinance of 1916 even 
though its origin can be traced back several 
hundred years. The adoption of zoning or- 
dinances was slow at first, but it reached a 
peak in 1922, 1923, and 1924. During those 
three years, approximately 50 zoning or- 
dinances were adopted. Prior to that time 
less than a dozen had been passed. 

Compare this with the number of zoning 
ordinances reported in the 1952 Year Book as 
being adopted or completely revised since 
World War II by cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion. Forty cities adopted or revised their 
zoning ordinances in 1946, 43 in 1947, 48 in 
1948, 75 in 1949, 59 in 1950, and 97 in 1951 
—a grand total of 362 cities in six years. In 
addition some 48 cities were in the process of 
revising their zoning ordinances at the time 
the information was submitted early in 1952. 
This means that over 50 per cent of the re- 
porting cities have adopted or revised their 
zoning ordinances since the end of the war. 

Zoning ordinances age more rapidly than 
they once did because of many factors, some 
of which are connected with the evolution of 
cities themselves such as the change from 
horse-and-buggy streets to automobile streets 
and now to limited-access expressways. 
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Other reasons for the rapid decay of zoning 
ordinances stem from the evolution of zoning 
itself from a prohibitory instrument to a tool 
used to guide the growth of a city. 

Subdivision regulation is the next most 
time-consuming job of most planning staffs. 
There is a surprisingly close parallel to zon- 
ing ordinances as far as adoption or revision 
is concerned. Twenty-four cities adopted or 
revised such regulations in 1946, 23 cities in 
1947, 37 in 1948, 53 in 1949, 61 in 1950, and 
60 cities in 1951—a grand total of 258 cities 
in six years. These 258 new subdivision con- 
trol ordinances, together with the 18 re- 
ported as currently under revision, cover 
about 50 per cent of the cities reported as 
having subdivision controls. 


GuImDEs FOR REVISING CONTROLS 


While the percentages of new and revised 
zoning ordinances and subdivision regula- 
tions look high, there is a great deal of work 
to be done. Not only should many of the 
older ordinances be re-written, but many of 
the more recent ordinances already are out 
of date. The date of adoption is not always a 
guarantee of vintage. 

A zoning ordinance and a subdivision 
control ordinance are complementary. The 
prevention of the abuse of land sometimes is 
best handled under one and sometimes un- 
der the other. In all events they should not 
contradict each other. They must be tied in 
with other regulations of the city-——in par- 
ticular with the building code, the housing 
code, and the sanitary code. All should be 
framed in light of a master plan for the city. 

If a city has not revised both zoning and 
subdivision regulations since the war (and 
perhaps even if it has), the municipal admin- 
istrator should look for some of the signs that 
indicate whether revision is needed. A few of 
these are: 

1. Excessive number of requests for zon- 
ing variances or amendments. 

2. Requests for the city to pave or put in 
sewers and water in new subdivisions. 

3. Large expenditures for street widening 
costs or for condemnation. 

4. Leap-frog development, z.e., the devel- 
opment of areas beyond extensive undevel- 
oped sections. 
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5. Sections of high tax delinquency and 
high default on special assessments. 

6. Construction of new industrial devel- 
opments outside the city limits while indus- 
trial Jand inside goes vacant or is built up 
with slums. 

7. Newly developing foci of traffic and 
parking congestion. 

8. Growth of extensive housing develop- 
ments characterized by undersized dupli- 
cated houses. 

9. Construction of shopping centers be- 
yond the city limits. 

Another method of judging the adequacy 
of regulations is to examine the ordinance it- 
self. Some of the points that should be found 
in a modern zoning ordinance are: 

1. Provision for off-street parking for all 
new construction—residential, institutional, 
commercial, and industrial. 

2. Provision for the elimination: of non- 
conforming uses. 

3. Special handling for large integrated 
residential-commercial developments. 

4. Prohibition of residential construction 
in industrial areas. 

5. Specific standards for the zoning board 
of appeals. 

6. Transitional zoning as a buffer be- 
tween commercial and residential districts. 

7. Permitted uses listed for each zone, 
rather than a list of uses prohibited in the 
zone. 

Modern subdivision contro] regulations 
will provide, among other points, for some 
or all of the following: 

1. Construction by the subdivider of all 
utilities. 

2. No reduction in size for commercial 
lots. 

3. Payment of adequate fees to cover cost 
of handling subdivision approval and in- 
spection of improvements. 

4. Modern design standards covering 
streets, blocks, utilities, and other features. 

5. Special handling of large integrated 
residential-commercial developments. 

6. Prohibition of sale of lots by metes and 
bounds. 

7. Requirement of larger size for lots not 
served by public sewers or public wate! 


supply. 
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Many of the recent zoning ordinances and 
subdivision regulations are pointing the way 
to the type of ordinance that may be ex- 
pected in the future. The proposed New 
York City zoning resolutions, for example, 
introduce several innovations in modern 
zoning. But there are many ordinances, par- 
ticularly for zoning, that fail to take advan- 
tage of new techniques. These need revision 
if they are to aid rather than hinder the de- 
velopment of cities. 

Perhaps the greatest factor in increasing 
the demand for city planners is urban rede- 
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velopment—the razing of slum and blighted 
areas to develop land for purposes for which 
it is best suited. Urban redevelopment is 
analogous to surgery—resorted to only when 
less drastic treatment fails. The past 10 years 
have demonstrated that the milder treat- 
ments are not enough to save the central 
cities from disintegration. Only excision of 
the affected parts—the blighted areas—will 
work. And the plastic surgeon who will re- 
store the usefulness of the city is the city 
planner. 


Cost Accounting—A Managerial Aid 


By RICHARD G. DREHER* 


Administrative Assistant to Director of Public Works, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Cost accounting aids management in better planning, organization, and 
administration of municipal activities. 


HE National Committee on Govern- 

mental Accounting has defined cost 

accounting as that method of account- 
ing which provides for assembling and re- 
cording of all the elements of cost incurred 
to accomplish a purpose, to carry on an ac- 
tivity or operation, or to complete a unit of 
work or a specific job. It may be profitably 
applied to nearly all municipal activities, but 
is probably most useful in activities such as 
public works, utilities, and equipment main- 
tenance. 

The value of cost accounting depends 
upon the extent to which the cost data are 
put to practical use by the administrator. It 
can be very useful to the chief administrator 
in performance of his management planning 
functions, since sound plans are not pro- 
duced by conjecture and off-hand judgment 
but must be based on careful study of all 
pertinent facts. Such facts can be produced 
by a well-designed cost system. 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Dreher, who began his 
employment with Kansas City in 1942, formerly 
held positions on the engineering staffs of the Mis- 
souri State Highway Department, the United States 
Biological Survey, and the Federal Works Projects 
Administration. He also is chief fiscal officer for the 
public works department. 


It is hardly practical to maintain detail 
costs for staff agencies within a municipal 
government. Many cities have found it more 
practical and economical to make periodic 
or occasional tests to determine costs of such 
services. The general accounting system 
should be designed to provide report mate- 
rial in sufficient detail to control the opera- 
tions in such types of activity. The account- 
ing statements in most cities provide for a 
breakdown of expenditures by objective 
code, such as telephone, lights, office sup- 
plies, etc., and this type of report is usually 
in sufficient detail for the administrator’s 
guidance. It is difficult, but not impossible, 
to establish units of accomplishment for the 
operations in a staff agency; if done, how- 
ever, in a case of this kind the value received 
from a cost system would seldom justify the 
time spent in producing the cost reports. 

The results of cost accounting are most 
useful in activities where measurement of 
units of work may be established, such as 
the activities indicated above. It is generally 
understood that the purpose of cost account- 
ing is to: 

1. Aid in establishing control over ex- 
penditure. 
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2. Provide protection against inefficiency. 

3. Furnish information for the establish- 
ment of work programs to be used in prepa- 
ration of budgets. 

4. Ascertain that service charges are suf- 
ficient to meet the cost of rendering such 
service. 

5. Provide data for use in establishing 
policies. 

6. Provide information to be used in long- 
range planning. 

These purposes should be kept in mind 
constantly so that available cost data may be 
readily and advantageously used. The cost 
accounting system should be sufficiently 
flexible to provide information for use by all 
levels of administration, and yet should not 
be allowed to become so complex as to be 
cumbersome and difficult to maintain. Units 
selected for costs and performances must 
necessarily be those that provide a com- 
monly used work unit. 


APPLICATION OF Cost ACCOUNTING 


Public Works Activities. Cost accounting 
results are essential in a public works depart- 
ment for the efficient operation and plan- 
ning of both present and future work. Good 
work plans and budget estimates must be 
based on experience as shown by unit costs 
derived from accurate accounting. A public 
works administrator can readily make sound 
decisions and policies in departmental ac- 
tivities if he has reports of costs which can be 
relied upon. 

Such reports should not only indicate the 
measurement of production but the meas- 
urement of effort as well, since the measure- 
ment of effort will divulge the extent of labor 
and equipment, or energy output, on a par- 
ticular operation. When coupled with the 
measurement of production this will be of 
value in comparing the accomplishment of 
one gang with the accomplishment of an- 
other doing the same type of work. 

A good illustration of cost accounting as 
related to public works activities can be 
found in the operations connected with 
street cleaning. As in all cost accounting, 
strict attention must be given to the selection 
of work units. The work units selected must 
be readily obtainable, be directly related to 
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the work accomplished, and have such char- 
acter as to be most useful for comparative 
and informative purposes. 

A number of methods or combination of 
methods are used by various cities to accom- 
plish satisfactory cleaning of streets. Such 
methods may include the use of broom 
gangs, machine sweepers, flushers, and beat 
patrols. For each of these the “cleaning 
mile”’ unit can best be used as a work unit. 
If the street cleaning is done by established 
routes it becomes a simple matter to deter- 
mine the number of work units accom- 
plished, since the length of each route need 
be determined but once and can then be 
used for all subsequent cleaning of that 
route. 

In addition to the “‘cleaning mile”’ unit it 
is desirable to know also the quantity of 
waste materials picked up in the cleaning 
operation. This quantitative unit, of course, 
is not applicable to flushing operations, but 
provides a useful common denominator for 
comparisons between other types of clean- 
ing. The most useful unit in such case is the 
‘cubic yard,” and it is readily obtainable by 
tallying the number of truck loads of street 
sweepings picked up and carried away. It is 
then a simple matter to determine unit costs 
merely by dividing into the total actual costs 
the number of miles cleaned and number of 
cubic yards collected by each type of street 
cleaning method. 

Cost accounting is of particular value in 
controlling and recording costs relating to 
work of a reimbursable nature. With a trend 
toward placing more services on a self-sup- 
porting basis, this factor becomes increas- 
ingly important. In Kansas City the cost of 
restoring utility cuts in the streets is billed to 
the utility company making an opening in 
the street. The cost for restoration of the 
pavement is billed on a square-yard basis, at 
a rate which has been established by or- 
dinance. The cost accounting section fur- 
nishes a report each month showing the unit 
cost of this operation by type of restoration. 
Thus, the administrative staff is kept in- 
formed currently of the status of this activ- 
ity, and the information is available for use 
by the council in establishing rates to be 
charged. 
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Some cities levy a service charge for gar- 
bage and refuse removal, the rates for which 
are based on the cost of rendering these serv- 
ices. If these services are to be continued on a 
self-supporting basis cost accounting is an 
aid in the proper management of this func- 
tion. 

Utilities. Cost accounting is essential for 
sound management of utility activities. Be- 
cause of its greater relative value, more 
elaborate keeping of cost data can be justi- 
fied. Extensive use of cost data relating to 
plant, maintenance, and production costs 
must be made not only for the determination 
of proper rate schedules, but also to assure 
that maximum operational efficiency is at- 
tained. This becomes increasingly important 
in utility operations since such operations 
generally are self sustaining and are subject 
to a large degree to the pressures of competi- 
tive private enterprise. 

In general utility services are the only 
municipal activity for which it is desirable to 
maintain unitized data on revenues, since 
for most, if not all other activities, sufficient 
information on revenues can be obtained 
from general accounting records or by spe- 
cial development, if and when a need for 
such data arises. 

Since the usage of utility services varies so 
widely among consumers it is of utmost im- 
portance that rate schedules be designed to 
produce the necessary revenues from the 
proper segments of the consumers. The prin- 
ciples of rate schedule development are gen- 
erally well established, but the application 
of these principles to a given situation re- 
quires a mass of detailed data on demands, 
consumption, costs, and revenues that can 
only be had by maintaining an elaborate 
and complete cost accounting system. Thus, 
in the case of utility services, cost accounting 
serves not only as a tool of management, but 
also as assurance that the consumer is being 
fairly treated. 

It is desirable to produce unit costs for 
Maintenance and operation of facilities as 
well as construction activities. In the case of 
municipally operated water utilities the unit 
of measurement most commonly used for 
Construction of mains and services is “lineal 
feet” of pipe installed, classified by size. For 
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maintenance and operational activities the 
most useful units would probably be “‘cost of 
pumping per million gallons,” “cost of 
purification per million gallons,” and “cost 
of transmission and distribution per million 
gallons pumped.” For rate-making purposes 
it may also be desirable to separate plant 
operation and maintenance costs between 
intake pumping and purification, low-level 
pumping, and high-level pumping. 

Equipment Maintenance. Compiling costs on 
the maintenance and operation of motorized 
equipment is obviously an important and 
worthwhile operation. A fleet of motorized 
equipment operated inefficiently can be one 
of the most expensive and wasteful ventures 
in a city government. Even a simple system 
of cost accounting would immediately indi- 
cate uneconomical operation and provide a 
basis for corrective action. 

While a simplified system will point out 
inefficient operation, it is quite often desir- 
able to maintain a more elaborate system, 
either by groups or by individual pieces of 
equipment. Cost accounting by groups or 
types of equipment eliminates much of the 
burdensome detail which is involved in post- 
ing to individual records and expedites the 
preparation of monthly reports for the guid- 
ance of administrative officers. 

In the larger municipalities, and in those 
operating sizeable fleets of equipment, it be- 
comes important to know the cost of opera- 
tion of each piece of equipment so that the 
operating costs may be recovered from the 
departments using the equipment and so 
that each activity may be charged with a 
proper share of these costs. It is also impor- 
tant to know which pieces of equipment are 
operating efficiently and which pieces should 
be disposed of, either because of excessive 
operating costs or because of insufficient 
usage to justify the investment. 

A system of files can be established to 
facilitate the compilation of costs for individ- 
ual items of equipment. Under this system 
all charges to a piece of equipment are 
placed in a file for that particular piece of 
equipment, and the total cost of main- 
tenance and operation can be obtained pe- 
riodically merely by totaling all of the 
charges involved. This system eliminates the 
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time-consuming posting operations em- 
ployed by most other systems, and yet re- 
tains the advantages of having information 
readily available for compilation on alterna- 
tive bases. 

In any Case it is important to maintain an 
equipment history record which is posted 
once at the end of the fiscal period, the basic 
data being obtained from the individual 
equipment files. 

One of the most useful qualities of the art 
of cost accounting is the versatility of the 
kind of data that can be obtained. In the 
case of equipment maintenance the costs can 
be kept on either a mileage or hourly basis; 
and in each case, as an average of the entire 
fleet, by types of equipment, by groups of in- 
dividual manufacturers, or by individual 
pieces of equipment. These costs may cover 
entire operational costs or may be minutely 
broken down into cost of fuel, or oil, or main- 
tenance, or depreciation, or any other ele- 
ment of cost of operation. It is only neces- 
sary, therefore, to weigh the results desired 
against the detail involved in producing 
such results in order to determine how 
elaborate a cost accounting system should 
be established. 


EsTABLISHING A Cost ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 

Procedures involved in establishing a cost 
accounting system are many and varied, and 
care should be exercised to hold to a mini- 
mum the detail which will inevitably creep 
in, thereby slowing down the reports the sys- 
tem was established to produce. The cost 
records should definitely be tied in with and 
controlled by the general accounting rec- 
ords, and both sets of records should be 
reconciled monthly. 

Responsibility for cost accounting may be 
established either in the individual depart- 
ment or in the city finance department. This 
is entirely a matter for individual and local 
consideration. A strong case can be pre- 
sented in favor of having this function per- 
formed by the general accounting office. 
That office is staffed with accounting tech- 
nicians and the class of clerical personnel 
capable of handling this work. Also, much 
of the equipment usually required is avail- 
able in the general accounting office. 
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There are those who contend that more 
attention will be given to this function and 
its product when the cost records are main- 
tained in the operating department. If it is 
decided that the cost records are to be kept 
in the department rather than in the general 
accounting office, it will be necessary to 
make the cost section a clearing house for all 
financial documents pertaining to the de- 
partment. This will allow the inclusion of all 
costs applicable to any one operation. 

It will also be advantageous to maintain a 
current and closed file, by activity, on pur- 
chase orders for materials or services and for 
payrolls, so that a control may be main- 
tained in a centralized location within the 
department. 

Where cost accounting is performed in the 
operating department it may be desirable to 
maintain a memorandum record for the ap- 
propriation accounts carried in the general 
accounting office. Such a record serves to 
provide current information since it is main- 
tained on the basis of requisitions drawn 
rather than purchase orders and other com- 
mitments which serve as encumbering docu- 
ments in the general accounting office. 

A cost accounting system must be so de- 
signed that the cost data produced by the 
system are both current and available at all 
times. Since the cost data are valuable as a 
protection against inefficiency, it is impor- 
tant that the information is in the hands of 
the administrative officials as the work takes 
place throughout the year. Lack of super- 
vision, inadequate equipment, defective ma- 
terials, or any one of a score of other factors 
which will, if not discovered, turn profits into 
losses, can be eliminated quickly if the re- 
ports are current. 

Both the design and preparation of field 
reports are of utmost importance because 
these are the sole source of all basic material 
for the cost accounting system. The field re- 
port form must be so designed that it can be 
readily and easily understood by the person 
filling in the form. If the form is made dif- 
ficult to understand and use, careless and 
consequently inaccurate reporting will re- 
sult. Cost data are valueless unless based on 
accurate reporting of the time and material 
required for the job and the quantity of work 
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performed. If these factors are incorrectly 
reported, through inaccurate or intention- 
ally falsified reports, the cost data obviously 
cannot be reliable. 

The value of actual field checks and pro- 
grams of instruction on correct reporting 
cannot be overemphasized. It is of primary 
importance that employees of a cost account- 
ing system make frequent unscheduled visits 
to gangs in field operations, both to instruct 
them in the improvement of their reports 
and to verify independently the correctness 
of reporting. 

Reliable reporting of field data can prob- 
ably be best attained by schooling the field 
foremen and supervisors on the value of the 
cost accounting system. Once this level of 
supervision is aware of the importance of the 
opportunities afforded by cost accounting, 
these men not only begin to make use of the 
information for their own planning, but also 
insist that the basic data be accurately and 
completely recorded. 


Use or Cost AccounTING By MANAGER 

Except in the smaller municipalities, the 
manager cannot personally supervise all of 
the activities for which he is responsible and 
thus must rely on competent department 
heads to assist him. Generally, the manager 
is interested only in the over-all picture of 
operations, and the details connected with 
the day-to-day operations of the department 
are left entirely to the department head. By 
using factual information and data produced 
through cost accounting methods, the de- 
partment head becomes increasingly famil- 
iar with details of the departmental activi- 
ties, thus improving his ability to make 
sound recommendations and policy sugges- 
tions to the manager. 

Cost accounting results are of unlimited 
use to the manager in successfully preparing 
and administering a budget. The budget es- 
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timates should actually represent an inter- 
pretation of the proposed work program in 
terms of dollar requirements for personnel, 
materials and supplies, contractual services, 
and capital outlay, rather than being pre- 
pared on the basis of past practices and tra- 
ditions. Cost accounting data also are useful 
to the manager in approving, adjusting, or 
rejecting the various work programs devel- 
oped by the department heads, because 
such information provides factual data on 
which anticipated results can be reliably 
based. 

Monthly reports developed by a cost ac- 
counting system, of work program accom- 
plishments in the various departments, as- 
sist the manager in properly enforcing the 
budget and in controlling current opera- 
tions by comparison of actual accomplish- 
ments with the original budget work pro- 
gram. Unbudgeted expenditures need never 
plague the manager who relies on cost ac- 
counting. 

Accurate cost records are of great assist- 
ance to the manager in preparing reports to 
the public, particularly the day-to-day in- 
quiries that are directed to the manager by 
the taxpaying public. The average tax- 
payer, for example, is not particularly inter- 
ested in the total cost of carrying on a refuse 
collection program. He is primarily inter- 
ested in facts and figures that are readily 
understood by him, such as the number of 
households served and the cost of collection 
per household, or the cost of collection per 
capita. In other words, ‘‘How much is it 
costing me?”’ 

The use of cost accounting as an aid to 
better planning, clear policy determination, 
better organization and administration of 
the budget, and “‘fingertip-control” of the 
many municipal activities can be said to be 
among the outstanding developments of re- 
cent years in municipal administration. 
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Annual Reports, 1952 

Fifty-six cities and counties have issued 
annual reports since the first of this year. 
These places are: Mountain Brook, Ala- 
bama; Berkeley, El Cajon, Montebello, Pasa- 
dena, South Pasadena, Sunnyside, and 
Woodland, California; Boulder, Colorado; 
Wilmington, Delaware; Pensacola, Florida; 
Des Moines, Iowa; Junction City and Pitts- 
burg, Kansas; Fort Thomas, Kentucky; 
Ipswich and Middleborough, Massachu- 
setts; Brunswick, Bucksport, Houlton, 
Madawaska, Mt. Desert, and Rockland, 
Maine; Berkley, Escanaba, Fremont, 
Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, and Port 
Huron, Michigan; Wayzata, Minnesota; 
University City, Missouri; Gordon, Ne- 
braska; Concord, New Hampshire; Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina; Minot, North Da- 
kota; Dayton, Ohio; Chandler, Oklahoma; 
Grants Pass and Salem, Oregon; Clarks 
Summit and Quakertown, Pennsylvania; 
Charleston and Columbia, South Carolina; 
Taylor, Texas; Bellows Falls, Burlington, 
Hartford, Middlebury, Rockingham, St. 
Johnsbury, and Springfield, Vermont; Fred- 
ericksburg, Henrico and Warwick Counties, 
Virginia; Fox Point, Wisconsin; and Cam- 
rose, Alberta, Canada. 

Most of the reports are printed and are 
approximately 6 X9-inches in size. Mimeo- 
graphed reports were issued by Clarks Sum- 
mit, Escanaba, Fort Thomas, Fremont, Fox 
Point, Grants Pass, Henrico County, Sunny- 
side, and Woodland. Newspaper-type re- 
ports consisting of one or more pages, and in 
some Cases a special section, were issued by 
the cities of Berkley, Chandler, Dayton, 
Kalamazoo, and Port Huron. The South 
Pasadena report is a four-page folder. Four 
reports—Boulder, Minot, Mountain Brook, 
and Montebello—are 84 X11-inches in size 
and three of them are printed in two colors. 
The Fayetteville and Salem reports are 
printed by offset and include photographs. 

Among the cities whose reports are pro- 
fusely illustrated with pictures and charts, 
and some of which are printed in two or 
more colors, are Berkeley, Boulder, Co- 


lumbia, Montebello, Mountain Brook, 
Pasadena, Pittsburg, and University City. 
Reports which are characterized by large 
type or good photographs are those of 
Brunswick, Concord, El Cajon, Grand Rap- 
ids, and Minot. 


1951 Reporting 

A total of 154 United States cities in 1951 
issued general annual municipal reports to 
citizens, an increase of six cities over the 
previous year and half again as many as in 
1949. The 1951 reports were more widely 
distributed (an average of one copy for every 
five citizens) and also were more timely and 
shorter than in previous years. The typical 
1951 report was issued within 13 weeks after 
the end of the year covered, as compared 
with 14 weeks in 1950 and 22 weeks in 1949. 
It was 32 pages in length, as compared with 
43 pages in 1950 and 48 in 1949. 

The most popular size was the 6 X9-inch 
booklet, but 11 cities issued their reports in 
tabloid or newspaper size and format. Most 
of the reports were distributed by mail. All 
utility customers in 21 cities received a copy 
by mail, while 22 cities sent a copy to each 
taxpayer. Most of the reports were printed 
by letterpress, but 19 were printed by offset 
and 16 were stencil-duplicated. 

In addition to annual reports, 66 cities is- 
sued special leaflets enclosed with tax or util- 
ity bills as compared with 76 cities in 1950. 

Of the 154 cities which issued reports, 21, 
or one-seventh of the total, also made use of 
the radio or television in reporting to the 
public. The use of motion pictures, like that 
of radio, decreased in 1951 from the previous 
year, as only 11 cities utilized this method as 
compared with 16 in 1950. Among other re- 
porting mediums used was the open house in 
10 cities, and special pamphlets issued for 
residents of newly annexed areas. 

The 154 cities which issued annual reports 
in 1951, together with a discussion of format, 
content, cost, and distribution of reports will 
appear in The 1952 Municipal Year Book to be 
published in June.—RicHarp H. CusTER, 
town manager, Windsor, Connecticut. 
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Cost System Helps City Decide 
Management Policy 


AYTON, Ohio, reduced net operating 

costs in the water department by more 

than $100,000 the first year and an addi- 

tional $38,000 the second year as the result 

of installing a cost accounting system in that 

department. Of the second year’s savings, 
$20,000 was for labor alone. 

The system cost $35,000 to install and re- 
quires $13,000 annually to operate. Changes 
made in the water department are: 

1. Installed a records system which shows 
the value of fixed assets, including land, 
buildings, machinery, and equipment, as 
well as water mains, sanitary sewers, storm 
sewers, and water meters. Depreciation is 
now considered an element of cost. 

2. Made a physical inventory and estab- 
lished a perpetual inventory record. This led 
to a reduction in inventory to $363,000 at 
the end of 1951 as compared to $524,000 at 
the beginning of 1950. The department set 
maximum and minimum quantities to be 
carried on each item and sold obsolete mate- 
rials. 

3. Installed a system of time tickets which 
showed that on some jobs too many employ- 
ees were used. An analysis of the cost of set- 
ting small meters, for example, resulted in 
eliminating five helpers; the cost of setting 
service meters was Cut approximately 40 per 
cent. 

4. Established a system of work or job 
orders as a basis for determining job costs. A 
separate work order is written for each in- 
stallation, repair, and construction job. 
Work orders also help control material as 
such orders must indicate the amount of ma- 
terials and labor required to do the job. 
After the work has been done actual costs 
are compared with the estimate, and an ex- 
planation of all variances is required. 

5. Increased water rates for all consum- 
ers. Cost records showed that a higher rate 
structure was justified, and the cost data en- 
abled the city to convince users of the need 
for the increase. 


Installing the cost accounting system in 
the water department necessitated a great 
deal of research to build up the fixed asset 
and inventory records. Annual operation of 
the system requires three employees. The 
system has provided basic information on 
which to make sound decisions on manage- 
ment policy, and it has enabled the city to 
provide better service at lower cost.—Rus- 
SELL E. McC.ure, city manager, Dayton. 


Salaries of Chief City Officials 
Increase 5 to 15 Per Cent 
NNUAL salaries of most city department 
heads averaged from 5 to 15 per cent 
higher on January 1, 1952, than at the be- 
ginning of 1951, according to a survey by the 
International City Managers’ Association 
covering nearly all cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion. The median salary for city engineers of 
cities of 25,000 to 50,000, for example, now 
is $5,500 as compared with $5,070 in 1951. 
The average salaries of 18 other department 
heads also were considerably higher than in 
1951. 

Salary data for mayors and city managers 
also were obtained in the survey. The me- 
dian salary for mayors in noncouncil-man- 
ager cities of 50,000 to 100,000 in 1951 was 
$6,000 and in 1952 $7,000. The average sal- 
aries of city managers in the three popula- 
tion groups below 25,000 and in the 
250,000-to-500,000 group increased an aver- 
age of 8 per cent in each group, while the 
increase in managers’ salaries in the three 
population groups between 25,000 and 
250,000 was 5 per cent or less. 

Pay rates of rank-and-file city employees 
also were generally increased during the past 
year. Eighty-three per cent of 58 cities in 
various sections of the country that were 
covered in the ICMA survey have made 
service-wide pay increases since January 1, 
1951. Another 5 per cent of 58 cities raised 
the pay of certain employee groups. Most of 
the cities that granted general pay raises 
used either the flat amount or percentage 
increase method. 
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A summary of ICMA salary data for 
mayors, city managers, and 19 department 
heads in cities over 10,000, by population 
groups, will be published in The 1952 Mu- 
nicipal Year Book which will be off the press 
early in June. The Year Book also will con- 
tain individual city data, not only on pay 
rates for 18 typical municipal jobs in 92 
cities, but also for councilmen, police chiefs, 
fire chiefs, policemen and firemen, and elec- 
tric utility superintendents. 


Model Housing Ordinance Issued 
for Adoption by Cities 
PROPOSED housing ordinance hasbeen 
prepared by the Committee on the 
Hygiene of Housing of the American Public 
Health Association as a guide to local of- 
ficials in drafting or revising local housing 
codes. It sets up minimum standards for the 
maintenance of dwellings and for utilities 
and facilities essential to make dwellings 
safe, sanitary, and fit for human habitation. 
It also fixes responsibilities and duties of 
owners and occupants of dwellings, author- 
izes the inspection of dwellings, and pro- 
vides for the condemnation of dwellings unfit 
for human habitation. 

The adoption of a housing ordinance, 
states the report, does not imply any in- 
fringement of the powers and duties of the 
building and fire departments. It is pointed 
out in the foreword, however, that the more 
active functioning of the health department 
in the housing field may have an indirect 
long-range influence on the general social 
policy of a city with respect to housing. It is 
stated that: ‘““The adoption by the health de- 
partment of sound and well-balanced codes 
dealing with the health aspects of occupied 
dwellings may perhaps lead to instructive 
comparison of overlapping features of health 
codes and building codes and to gradual vol- 
untary modification and improvement to 
both.”? Mutual agreements for the cross re- 
porting of housing defects between the build- 
ing, fire, and health department inspectors, 
according to the report, should lead to the 
integration of inspectional services and thus 
minimize duplication of effort. 
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The proposed ordinance has been pub- 
lished in a 24-page report available from the 
APHA (see Pick of the Month section). Sug- 
gested rules and regulations which may be 
adopted by the health officer of a city to 
carry out the provisions of the ordinance are 
included in the pamphlet. The ordinance 
represents the best thinking on regulations 


which appear reasonable and enforceable in 
the average city. 


More Than 300 Cities Annex 
Fringe Areas in 1951 


TOTAL of 309 cities over 5,000 popula- 
tion annexed some unincorporated 
fringe areas during 1951. This is about 20 
per cent fewer cities than the 382 which 
made annexations in 1950. The 309 cities 
annexed 155 square miles in 1951, not in- 
cluding the 82 square miles annexed by 
Atlanta, Georgia (see Pusiic MANAGE- 
MENT, February, 1952, pp. 26-30). The cities 
over 10,000 annexed an average of three- 
fifths of a square mile each, and the cities 
between 5,000 and 10,000 an average of 
one-sixth of a square mile. The largest an- 
nexation in 1951, other than that of Atlanta, 
was 20.8 square miles added to Dallas, 
Texas; Austin, Texas, was second with 13.1 
square miles, and Henderson, Texas, third 
with 6.25 square miles. 

Of the 309 cities, 223 had populations of 
10,000 or more and 86 cities had from 5,000 
to 10,000. Forty-six of the cities over 10,000 
and 10 of the smaller cities annexed one-half 
square mile or more. Almost one-half of all 
the annexing cities were in the states of Cali- 
fornia and Texas. 

The 46 cities with populations of 10,000 
or more which annexed one-half square mile 
or more in 1951 are: Fairfield and Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama; Phoenix, Arizona; El Do- 
rado and North Little Rock, Arkansas; Long 
Beach, Menlo Park, Monterey Park, Na- 
tional City, Palo Alto, Redding, Salinas, 
San Diego, San Jose, and San Leandro, Cali- 
fornia; Boulder, Denver, and Pueblo, Colo- 
rado; Fort Lauderdale, Florida; Idaho 
Falls, Idaho; Park Forest, Illinois; Dubuque, 
Iowa; Topeka and Wichita, Kansas; Es- 
canaba, Michigan; Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico; Greenville and Salisbury, North Caro- 
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lina; Jamestown, North Dakota; Midwest 
City and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee; Abilene, Amarillo, 
Austin, Bryan, Dallas, Fort Worth, Garland, 
Houston, Killeen, Midland, Temple, and 
Wichita Falls, Texas; Hopewell, Virginia; 
and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ten cities of 5,000 to 10,000 population 
acquiring one-half square mile or more 
were: Barstow, El Cajon, and Sunnyvale, 
California; Lamar, Colorado; Chattahoo- 
chee, Florida; Corbin, Kentucky; Pineville, 
Louisiana; Louisville, Mississippi; and Crys- 
tal City and Henderson, Texas. 

Usually more than a single annexation 
was necessary to bring a relatively small 
amount of territory into the city; approxi- 
mately three-fifths of the reporting cities 
made two or more annexations. The cities 
which annexed one-fourth square mile or 
more in 1951 completed an average of more 
than four separate annexations per city. San 
Leandro, California, for example, annexed 
31 separate areas but gained only one and 
one-fifth square miles. Most of the large an- 
nexations, as in previous years, did not de- 
pend upon separate approval by the fringe 
dwellers. Residents in nine out of 10 of the 
areas annexed were the exclusive or joint 
originators of the annexation movement. 
Less than one-fourth of the cities took the 
time to explain the benefits of annexation to 
fringe residents. 

The 309 cities which made annexations in 
1951 are listed in The 1952 Municipal Year 
Book which is to be published early in June. 
Detailed information on the areas annexed 
to 82 cities also will appear in the Year Book. 
—Joun C. Bowens, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


Municipal Costs Increase Faster 
Than Revenues 


WO out of three cities are having dif- 

ficulty financing current services from 
existing revenues. Reasons include high 
prices, pay increases for employees, new or 
expanded services, and movement of popula- 
tion to the suburbs. This conclusion is based 
on the results of a survey made in February, 
1952, by the Internationa] City Managers’ 
Association of 21 representative cities: Ingle- 


wood and San Diego, California; Boulder 
and Pueblo, Colorado; Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; Cambridge, Massachusetts; Berkley, 
Grand Rapids, and Saginaw, Michigan; 
Brookfield and Kansas City, Missouri; Wes- 
terville, Ohio; Pendleton, Oregon; Mt. Leb- 
anon Township, Pennsylvania; Lubbock, 
Texas; Eau Claire and Shorewood, Wiscon- 
sin; Morgantown, West Virginia; Danville, 
Virginia; Enid, Oklahoma; and Niagara 
Falls, New York. 

All but five of the cities surveyed adopted 
new sources of revenue or increased existing 
sources during the past seven years. Parking 
meters provided new revenue in Brookfield, 
Cambridge, Eau Claire, and Inglewood. 
Sales taxes were adopted by Inglewood, San 
Diego, Niagara Falls, and Berkley. Other 
new sources reported were: motor vehicle 
taxes (Cambridge and Saginaw), auto oper- 
ators’ license fee (Morgantown), cigarette 
tax (Boulder), admissions tax (Inglewood), 
public housing rentals (Saginaw), sewer 
rentals (Pendleton), use tax on liquor sales 
and state aid for health (San Diego), and 
gasoline and weight taxes (Berkley). 

Existing service charges were increased by 
Boulder, Westerville, Mt. Lebanon, Mor- 
gantown, and San Diego. Increased state aid 
due to new census figures was reported by 
Grand Rapids, Pendleton, Berkley, and Eau 
Claire. Franchise taxes were increased by 
Boulder and Kansas City. Utility rates were 
increased by Lubbock and Enid. Property 
tax increases due to higher valuations were 
reported by Grand Rapids and Saginaw. 
Kansas City increased its gasoline tax and 
Enid increased revenues by better and more 
efficient collection methods. 

The financial problem of a few cities has 
been aggravated by a decline in certain reve- 
nues since World War II. Inglewood and 
Morgantown reported a decrease in fees 
from building permits; Hartford and Eau 
Claire a drop in state grants and shared 
taxes; Cambridge a decrease in the franchise 
tax and in personal property taxes; repeal of 
the liquor tax in Saginaw; lower business 
and occupational licenses in Kansas City 
and Morgantown; and a decrease in the ad- 
missions tax in Morgantown. 
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Since the end of the war in 1945 eight of 
the 21 cities have greatly expanded park or 
recreation activities. Other services that 
have been expanded by two or more cities 
include fire, plumbing, and health inspec- 
tions and health services. Three cities under- 
took the collection and disposal of refuse, 
two employed traffic experts in police de- 
partments, two inaugurated the spraying 
and maintenance of street trees, and several 
cities established parking lots, airports, and 
central garages. One-third of the cities un- 
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dertook extensive street resurfacing projects; 
two cities (Saginaw and Pendleton) con- 
structed sewage disposal plants; Enid and 
Morgantown built new fire stations; Mt. 
Lebanon and Lubbock expanded libraries. 

Only four of the 21 cities have eliminated 
any services in the past seven years. Pueblo 
discontinued operation of its contagious hos- 
pital and eliminated police escort and fire 
guard duties for private businesses. Saginaw 
abandoned its tourist park, and San Diego 
its police-operated ambulance service. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 
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Item Basi Figure Month, Month = ir tgst in 195t 
Consumers’ Price Index!.... 1935-39=100 188.0 3-15 187.9 184.5 181.5 189.1 
Municipal Bond Index?..... % yield 2.03 4-17 2.09 1.93 1.59 2.17 
Motor Vehicle Deaths’... .. 100,000 pop. -76 Feb. PY at 57 .90 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘... In 1000s 98.0 Mar. 77.0 93.0 62.0 130.0 
Construction Cost Index®... 1939=100 240.9 Jan. 239.1 230.5 230.5 239.3 
Value of New Construction®. In millions $1,991 Feb. $2,127 $1,933 $1,933 $2,843 
re In millions $1,397 Feb. $1,460 $1,501 $1,501 $1,893 
Governmental®.......... In millions $ 594 Feb. $ 667 $ 432 $ 432 $ 958 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


4 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 

5 U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 

6 Joint estimate of U.S. Department of Commerce and Bureau of Labor Statistics of the unadjusted value 
of “‘work put in place”’ (actually done during the month). Includes structural additions and alterations, but 


not maintenance and repairs. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Institute of Municipal Clerks—Dal- 
las, May 21-23, 1952. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association—Bos- 
ton, June 15-19, 1952. 

American Library Association—New York, 
June 27-July 5, 1952. 

American Public Works 
Angeles, August 24-27, 1952. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
Los Angeles, September 21-25, 1952. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Kansas City, Missouri, September 28—October 2, 
1952. 


Association—Los 


National Recreation Association—Seattle, 
September 29—October 3, 1952. 

American Society of Planning Officials—Bos- 
ton, October 5-8, 1952. 

National Association of Housing Officials— 
Buffalo, October 14-17, 1952. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—Chicago, October 19-22, 1952. 

American Public Health Association—Cleve- 
land, October 20-24, 1952. 

Civil Service Assembly of United States and 
Canada—New York, October 20-23, 1952. 
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More Cities Operate Parking Lots 


ORTY-THREE per cent of the cities with 
populations over 10,000 now operate one or 
more off-street parking lots. A total of nearly 500 
cities own and operate 1,163 parking lots, located 
chiefly in or near the downtown business sec- 
tions, and 96 of these cities established lots for the 
first time in 1951—an increase of nearly 25 per 
cent in the number of cities owning and operating 
parking lots in one year. In addition to the 96 
cities, 155 other cities which had previously estab- 
lished one or more lots placed additional lots in 
service during 1951. Among the larger cities 
which established parking lots for the first time in 
1951 were Columbus, Houston, Milwaukee, 
Knoxville, Phoenix, Providence, and Sacramen- 
to. Detailed information regarding these parking 
lots, including methods of financing the lots, ca- 
pacity of lots, and parking charges, as well as in- 
formation on city-owned public parking garages, 
will be presented in The 7952 Municipal Year Book 
which will be published by the International City 
Managers’ Association early in June. 


Training for Traffic Police 


The Traffic Institute of Northwestern Univer- 
sity (1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, Illinois), 
which is closely affiliated with the traffic division 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, has recently made some changes in its train- 
ing program: (1) the course in traffic police ad- 
ministration has been extended from 44 months 
to a full nine months, and (2) a new integrated 
series of short courses is offered for the training of 
technical specialists and supervisors. Two of these 
courses will be offered this year—one in adminis- 
tration and techniques of accident investigation 
and one in traffic law enforcement planning and 
evaluation. Fellowships have been increased to 
$1,650 and scholarships to $500 for the nine- 
month traffic police administration course. Six- 
teen fellowships and 16 scholarships are available 
to qualified city, county, and state police officers 
for the course beginning September 25 and ap- 
plications will be received until July 10. The 
Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety, Chicago, 
and the Automotive Safety Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D.C., provide the grants-in-aid. The new 
nine-month course will provide for more exten- 
Sive practice sessions and work projects, discus- 
sion seminars, and field trips. The increase in po- 
lice responsibilities with growing congestion in 
parking problems, according to Franklin M. 


Kreml, Director of the Institute, is one of the rea- 
sons for expanding the training program. Details 
on the new nine-month course, as well as infor- 
mation about the shorter courses, is set forth in a 
30-page booklet, Program for Training, 1952, avail- 
able on request to the Institute. 


City Finance News 

University City, Missouri, has issued a pam- 
phlet, entitled How to Sell to the City of University 
City, which is designed to inform vendors on city 
purchasing methods. It outlines the city’s pur- 
chasing policy, indicates how the city makes pur- 
chases, how deliveries should be made, and gives 
instructions on billing. ... In Houston, Texas, 
the public service department has published a 
comparative statement of telephone rates in cities 
of more than 100,000 population based on a sur- 
vey made by the city. . . . Twenty-six states re- 
quire state employees to attach receipts to travel 
expense statements which exceed $1. In other 
states a per diem limit is imposed for subsistence 
allowances. Among the states allowing a specific 
sum for expenses, the average is $6 for subsistence 
allowance. In many instances per diem allow- 
ances are higher for travel out-of-state. Most 
states allow an average travel mileage allowance 
of 7 cents per mile when an employee uses his 
own car. New York pays the highest allowance 
with 8 cents a mile. . . . The President on March 
12 signed Public Law 279 repealing the 10 per 
cent surcharge on purchases of more than 50 
postal cards. ... Pacific Grove, California, re- 
cently sold a 25-year sewer bond issue of $500,000 
at a net interest rate of 1.73 per cent. .. . Dan- 
ville, Virginia, has sold a $3,000,000 electric sys- 
tem bond issue at a net interest cost of 1.863 per 
cent. 


New Local Revenues 

Rock Springs, Wyoming (10,857), has adopted 
a garbage collection service charge of $2.25 per 
quarter for single-family residences. The charge 
for business property stargs with a ready-to-serve 
charge of $1.50 per quarter, plus additional 
charges based on the amount of time required to 
make collections. ... At the request of the city 
council of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, the Bureau of 
Public Administration at the University of Ala- 
bama recently prepared a brief report on prac- 
tices and trends in garbage collection charges. 
. . . In Morgantown, West Virginia (25,446), the 
city planning commission has made a survey of 
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methods of financing city activities. The city 
council is considering an increase in the sewer 
service charges and adoption of a fire protection 
service fee. . . . There no longer exists any justifi- 
cation for using the prewar price level as a meas- 
ure for present day assessed values, according to 
the National Association of Assessing Officers. . . . 
In Massachusetts the special commission on taxa- 
tion has recommended that state sharing of taxes 
with cities be discarded in favor of a definite 
amount of aid to each community based on read- 
ily understandable formulas. Application of the 
proposed formulas would result in an increase of 
nearly 10 per cent in the amount distributed to 
cities and towns. 


Boom In In-Service Training 


Two of the eight in-service training manuals 
published by the Institute for Training in Mu- 
nicipal Administration conducted by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association have re- 
cently been translated into foreign languages. 
The manual entitled Municipal Fire Administration 
has been translated into Japanese by the Tokyo 
Fire Department for use as a basic text for in-serv- 
ice training of firemen in cities throughout Japan. 
The manual entitled Technique of Municipal Ad- 
ministration has been translated into Portuguese in 
Brazil, South America. Since the Institute was 
established in 1934, more than one thousand local 
government employees at the administrative level 
have completed one or more of the eight in-serv- 
ice training courses. The current enrollment in 
these correspondence courses consists of more 
than 200 officials and employees. In addition, the 
management manuals are used in group in-serv- 
ice training by the discussion method in several 
cities, including 12 cities in Southeastern Michi- 
gan; Boulder, Colorado; Dayton, Ohio; and Lub- 
bock, Texas. More than 30 universities and col- 
leges throughout the country each year use more 
than 5,000 copies of the eight management man- 
uals in connection with pre-entry training courses 
for students of public administration. 


Fewer City Employees, Payrolls Up 


There was a decrease in 1951 in the number 
of local government employees for every major 
type of local government in the United States ex- 
cept for school employees. In January, 1952, the 
total number of city, county, and school employ- 
ees in the United States was 3,207,000 of which 
1,464,000 were school employees and 1,743,000 
nonschool employees. Nonschool local govern- 
ment employees in January, 1951, numbered 
1,804,000 and school employees 1,435,000. 
Monthly payrolls, however, continued to move 
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upwards during 1951 for every type of local gov- 
ernment. In January, 1952, total municipal pay- 
rolls totaled $321,400,000 of which $62,200,000 
was for school employees. Comparable figures for 
January, 1951, were $297,500,000 of which 
$58,800,000 was for school employees, according 
to a report, issued last month by the Bureau of 
the Census. 


New Procedures for Utility Billing 


Pendleton, Oregon (11,774), recently in- 
formed water customers that if they have check- 
ing accounts at local banks they may sign a per- 
mit authorizing the bank to charge their checking 
account with the amount of the city’s monthly 
water and sewer bill. Forms for such requests are 
supplied by the city and one copy of the authori- 
zation is sent to the bank for its record. When the 
monthly water-sewer bills are prepared the bills 
of customers who authorize payment by the bank 
are deposited at the bank in the same manner as 
though they were checks signed by the customers. 
The water-sewer bill is returned to the customer 
by the bank with the customer’s bank statement 
and cancelled checks. ... Boulder, Colorado 
(19,999), has completed an agreement with the 
University of Colorado whereby the city’s quar- 
terly water bills will be prepared by the Univer- 
sity’s statistical service department. IBM equip- 
ment and university personnel will be used. The 
cost to the city will be $275 a quarter, a saving of 
$900 a year over present billing costs. . . . Brook- 
field, Illinois (15,472), has published a survey of 
water rates charged by 23 communities in the 
Chicago area. Most of these cities bill on a quar- 
terly basis. Eleven cities impose penalties for late 
water bills, nine give discounts for prompt pay- 
ment, and three have neither discount nor pen- 
alty provisions. 


Clear Slum Areas for Reuse 


A survey of 32 cities which had made the most 
progress by the end of 1951 in the slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment program indicates a 
strong trend toward reuse of redevelopment areas 
for residential purposes, principally through pri- 
vately built sales and rental dwellings but with 
some public housing projects. These 32 cities, ac- 
cording to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, had 54 slum and blighted areas ranging 
from four to 178 acres each, with the medium size 
of 35 acres, which are to be cleared for reuse. The 
HHFA had advanced through the end of 1951 a 
total of $5,824,061 in preliminary and final plan- 
ning loans to 146 local public agencies for stud- 
ies, surveys, plans, and other prerequisites to 
clearance and redevelopment operations. The 
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HHFA also had made capital grant reservations 
totaling more than $183,000,000 for 238 cities. 
These funds are earmarked for the use of par- 
ticipating localities in writing off up to two-thirds 
of the deficit representing the difference between 
the cost of assembling, clearing, and preparing 
land for redevelopment and the net return from 
its sale or lease. 


Nineteen Cities Adopt Manager Plan 


Nineteen communities have adopted the coun- 
cil-manager plan since January 1, making a total 
of 1,092 cities and counties that have this form of 
government. The new additions are: Mountain 
View, California; Bloomington and Peoria, II- 
linois; Coon Rapids, lowa; Zeeland, Michigan; 
Schuylkill Haven and Zelienople, Pennsylvania; 
Holden, Massachusetts; Corinth, Hartland, Her- 
mon, and Hudson, Maine; South Royalton, Ver- 
mont; Blacksburg and Elizabeth City County, 
Virginia; Richfield, Utah; Uvalde, Texas; Van- 
couver, Washington; and Beaconsfield, Quebec. 
Cities which have recently defeated proposals to 
adopt the council-manager plan are Chatta- 
hoochee, Florida; Springfield, Illinois; Takoma 
Park, Maryland; Cape Girardeau, Missouri; 
Livingston township, New Jersey; Dedham, 
Massachusetts; and Princess Anne County, Vir- 
ginia. Columbia, South Carolina, recently de- 
feated a proposal to abandon the council-man- 
ager plan. Referendum dates have been set in 
four cities for early votes on the adoption of the 
council-manager plan: Galesburg, Olney, Quin- 
cy, and Woodstock, Illinois. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Ordinances recently adopted by cities include: 
prohibiting tow car operators from using short 
wave radios in St. Petersburg, Florida; banning 
day and night parking on most of the city’s major 
streets in Louisville, Kentucky; creating a divi- 
sion of parking in the executive department of 
Buffalo, New York; providing for sewer service 
charges inside and outside the city limits in Sacra- 
mento, California; authorizing the use of curb 
space adjacent to fire hydrants as taxi zones in 
Portland, Oregon; creating a department of per- 
sonnel in Oklahoma City; granting a franchise 
for the erection of a community television anten- 
na system in Astoria, Oregon; prohibiting the 
driving of any commercial vehicle above a certain 
weight on city parkways in Denver; requiring 
trailers used for sleeping purposes to be located in 
trailer camps in Glendale, California; regulating 
radio and television antenna erection in Port 
Angeles, Washington; and regulating auto and 
trailer parks in Oakland, California. The Michi- 


gan Municipal League has published a bulletin 
analyzing food and food handling ordinances. 


Reporting to City Council 

In Columbia, Missouri, the city council re- 
cently requested City Manager C. E. Perkins, 
who had resigned to accept the managership of 
Glendale, California, to set forth his views and 
suggestions regarding municipal activities of that 
city and the result was a 28-page report which is 
being published in installments in a local news- 
paper. ...In Ellensburg, Washington, the city 
manager has published a monthly activity report 
for the council and general public based on de- 
partmental monthly activity reports. . . . During 
the summer when councilmen are away on vaca- 
tion the city manager of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
lists in a memo certain routine problems on which 
councilmen are asked to check “‘yes” or “no.” If 
any councilman indicates that a decision on a 
specified item should be postponed the manager 
waits until a council quorum is in the city so that 
a meeting can be held. 


Prohibits All Night Parking 


Chicago has recently adopted an ordinance 
which prohibits all-night parking on mass trans- 
portation and through streets. Parking is pro- 
hibited between 4:00 and 7:00 a.m. on 850 miles 
of streets, or approximately one-fourth of the 
city’s streets. The new ordinance also bans park- 
ing on through streets during a snowfall and for 
more than eight hours afterwards if an inch or 
more of snow has fallen. The parking ban will 
facilitiate the cleaning of streets and emphasize 
the need for off-street parking facilities, according 
to the city’s traffic engineer. Pressure for the year- 
round parking ban grew out of last December’s 
snow storms when parked cars made it difficult to 
clear away snow and brought street cars and 
buses to a crawl. The ordinance had the support 
of traffic authorities, the Chicago Transit Au- 
thority, and local newspapers. Oak Park, a Chi- 
cago suburb with a population of 63,529, has for- 
bidden all-night parking on all streets since before 
the second world war. 


Police Departments Hire Women 


Increasingly women are being used to relieve 
regular patrolmen for other police duties, accord- 
ing to information collected for The 7952 Munici- 
pal Year Book. Several cities now use women ex- 
clusively for school crossing guard work: Yon- 
kers, New York; Alexandria, Virginia; Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; York, Pennsylvania; and 
Danville and Norfolk, Virginia. Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, and Asheville and Greensboro, North Car- 
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olina, employ women as parking meter checkers 
in the downtown area. In Escanaba, Michigan, 
and Idaho Falls, Idaho, women are responsible 
for the police records and filing sysems. Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, has added a policewoman who has 
charge of all docketing of court cases, keeps the 
radio log, handles the police radio, and acts as 
secretary to the chief. Boulder, Colorado, has 
added three women to the police department. 
Two of them are radio operators and desk and 
record clerks and operate the PBX board. The 
third serves as relief operator and acts as secretary 
to the chief. Clearwater, Florida, reported em- 
ployment of its first policewoman. 


County Monopoly on Liquor Business 


Montgomery County, Maryland, during the 
current fiscal year will make a net profit of 
$600,000 on the operation of seven retail liquor 
stores operated by the county and from licenses 
granted to 153 places where liquor, beer, and 
wine are sold. Eighty-one of these places are on- 
and off-sale beer and wine taverns, 45 places beer 
and wine off-sale, and 17 places are restaurants, 
hotels, service groups, and country clubs. The 
license fees are determined in statewide legisla- 
tion at the suggestion of county authorities. 
Montgomery County has a complete monopoly 
over on-and-off the premises consumption of 
liquors. The county has had a monopoly on the 
liquor and beer business since 1933 when a coun- 
ty liquor control board appointed by the gover- 
nor was established. In 1951 the state legislature 
abolished the board and put the entire business 
under the county council and the county man- 
ager. The purchasing, warehousing, and mer- 
chandising of liquor and beer are now handled by 
a department of liquor control directly under the 
county manager and a board of license commis- 
sioners appointed by the council passes on appli- 
cations for beer and liquor licenses. Licensees are 
regulated and inspected and regulations pertain- 
ing to the sale of alcoholic beverages are carefully 
controlled. 


Bimonthly Billing Reduces Costs 


Redwood City, California, has made a survey 
of the billing procedures of 24 California cities 
which operate water utilities as a basis for revising 
its own billing system. Twelve of the cities sur- 
veyed have reduced billing costs at least 50 per 
cent by changing to bimonthly billing. In Glen- 
dale delinquent accounts decreased since cus- 
tomers were given more time in which to pay 
bills. Customer reaction to bimonthly billing has 
been favorable. The survey showed that use of the 
stub-record system results in a further saving 
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since it eliminates the need of posting payments 
as they are received. Redwood City estimated 
that a change to the bimonthly billing and stub- 
record system would save that city approximately 
$12,180 annually. The 12 cities that use bi- 
monthly billing are: Alhambra, Arcadia, Beverly 
Hills, Compton, Fresno, Inglewood, Pasadena, 
Redlands, Santa Cruz, Santa Rosa, South Gate, 
and Whittier. 


Enforcing “No Parking” 


In Berkeley and San Francisco, California, 
cars parked in no-stopping zones are towed away 
during peak rush hours to reduce traffic conges- 
tion. A motorist whose car is towed away has 
three alternatives: he may go directly to the po- 
lice station, he may call the police, or he may go 
to the towing agency that has a contract with the 
city for towing vehicles. A fee of $5 is charged by 
the garage and he must answer a citation for 
violation of the ordinance prohibiting stopping or 
parking in the no-stopping zone. The usual bail 
for this offense is $3 which may be forfeited. In 
Longview, Washington, the council has recently 
adopted an ordinance providing that autos whose 
operators have piled up five or more unpaid park- 
ing violations may be impounded. The ordinance 
is designed primarily for enforcement against the 
flagrant violators and out-of-county drivers who 
ignore parking tickets. 


New Subdivision Control Manuals 

Suggested subdivision regulations for use by 
cities and counties are set forth in a new manual 
entitled Suggested Land Subdivision Regulations (see 
Pick of the Month). The manual includes pro- 
cedures, design standards, required improve- 
ments, plats and data, variances, and allied re- 
quirements of desirable land subdivision regula- 
tions. Another useful manual for the guidance of 
subdividers and city planners, entitled Building 
Traffic Safety Into Residential Developments (see Pick 
of the Month section) discusses the application of 
traffic engineciing techniques to good subdivision 
design. It makes specific suggestions regarding the 
design of local residential streets and feeder 
streets, intersection design, sidewalks, parking, 
alleys, street lighting, curb cuts for driveways, 
street name signs, shopping centers, public utili- 
ties, and parks and play areas from the point of 
view of traffic safety. 


Contest for Good Municipal Reports 

Local governments in Pennsylvania have been 
invited by the Institute of Local Government at 
Pennsylvania State College to enter their annual 
reports in a state-wide competition. The contest 
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for modernizing municipal reports recently an- 
nounced by the Institute is designed to encourage 
cities, towns, boroughs, and townships to publish 
more understandable reports which will provide 
citizens with an effective basis for appraising the 
value of services furnished by their local govern- 
ments. The reports will be judged on content, 
understandability, utility, attractiveness, and 
uniqueness of preparation. Details regarding the 
contest and method of judging the reports, as well 
as suggestions for preparing annual reports, are 
set forth in a booklet, entitled Modernized Munici- 
pal Reports, recently issued by the Institute. Simi- 
lar contests are sponsored in three other states by 
the state universities of Connecticut and New 
Hampshire and by the Maine Municipal Associa- 
tion. 


Installs Machine Accounting System 


Manhattan, Kansas, has recently installed a 
machine accounting system which provides infor- 
mation from which a financial statement is pre- 
pared within a few days following the end of each 
month. The information contained on the jour- 
nals and ledgers provides daily current informa- 
tion on the condition of all revenue budgetary 
and general ledger accounts. The machine is used 
as a combination budgetary and revenue control 
and general ledger accounting. It is also used for 
the preparation of the payroll. The monthly 
statement shows, among other items of informa- 
tion, revenues and expenditures for the year to 
date compared with budget estimation and ap- 
propriations for the year and the balances for 
each source or object. This statement contains a 
separate balance sheet at the end of the month for 
the general government, custodial, and utilities 
funds. It also contains a schedule of receipts and 
disbursements by funds at the beginning and 
close of the month showing warrants outstanding 
issued and paid by funds with fund balances and 
the bank balances of the city. 


News on Personnel Front 


The new charter of Harper Woods, Michigan, 
provides that annual and sick leave for city em- 
ployees shall be “‘twice the number of hours in his 
average standard work week (exclusive of over- 
time) at the time his annual leave is taken.” 
... Dayton, Ohio, has secured excellent results 
in recruiting additional police by using television, 
radio, posters, newspapers, and personal letters to 
attract applicants. ... In Oregon 47 of the 87 
cities with populations over 1,000 gave their em- 
ployees blanket salary increases during the past 
year, ranging from 4 to 17 per cent and from $10 
to $50 per month. ... The United States Su- 


preme Court early in March held valid a New 
York law which is designed to bar communists 
and other subversive persons from working in the 
public school system. . . . The official summary 
of the hearing held by a subcommittee of the 
United States Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
contains the following statement: “It should be a 
matter of deep concern to every patriotic Ameri- 
can that the United Public Workers of America, 
which is sustained by contributions from 30,000 
to 35,000 members who are employed by various 
units of government in this country is under the 
control of the Communist party.” . . . State gov- 
ernment office employees in at least 31 states 
work a five-day week, according to the Council of 
State Governments, and normal working hours 
range from 35 to 44 hours per week, the most 
common being 40. Less than one-third of the 
states provide for overtime pay. In most instances 
employees working overtime are allowed equiva- 
lent time off. Generally when overtime is paid it 
is on a straight-time basis. . . . The Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology is receiving applications for 
a research fellowship in city planning for 1952-53 
with a stipend of $1,200 plus tuition and also a 
graduate assistantship in city planning with a 
stipend of $1,000 plus tuition. 


Adopts Comprehensive City Plan 


In Hutchinson, Kansas (33,575), the city 
council has adopted a comprehensive city plan as 
a guide for the future. During the past two years 
the city planning commission with the help of an 
outside planning consultant prepared seven sepa- 
rate reports dealing with population, land use 
and zoning, streets, transportation, schools and 
parks, public buildings, and capital expenditures. 
These preliminary reports were carefully studied 
and reviewed by the planning commission and by 
a citizens’ advisory board, a number of changes 
were made, and the city council adopted the plan 
subject to appropriate revision and adjustment as 
needed in the future. The city then printed 1,100 
copies of the final 63-page document and about 
half the copies were distributed locally to public 
officials, civic organizations, and libraries, and 
the remaining copies are to be sold at $1 each. 
The local school board paid approximately 10 
per cent of the cost of preparing the plan. 


More Health Units, Milk Ordinance 


Several counties have recently established full- 
time public health units. Lee County, Florida, 
has taken such a step leaving only two counties in 
that state that lack full-time county health pro- 
grams. In North Dakota a new local health unit 
has been formed in Pierce and Sheridan Coun- 
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ties, and in California, Mendocino County has 
become the 42nd county in that state with a full- 
time organized health agency. . . . A total of 251 
cities and counties in the United States have been 
awarded milk sanitation ratings of 90 per cent or 
more by the United States Public Health Service. 
This includes cities in which all market milk is 
pasteurized. The model milk ordinance and code 
recommended by the United States Public 
Health Service, a new edition of which will be is- 
sued soon, has been adopted by 1,535 municipali- 
ties and 387 counties.... Voters in Seattle, 
Washington, recently turned down nearly two to 
one a proposal for the fluoridation of the city’s 
water supply. 


Build Joint Sewage Disposal Plant 

Two California cities, San Bruno (16,000), 
and South San Francisco (23,000), have built a 
sewage disposal plant which will serve both cities. 
Total construction costs, approximately $1,094,- 
000, and operational costs, estimated at $74,000 
annually, will be divided between the cities on 
the basis of flow and load factors, with a 60 per 
cent weight given to the flow factor. Since San 
Bruno has no industrial sewage its portion of the 
operating cost will be 18} per cent. Operating 
personnel, consisting of a general superintendent, 
two chief operators, five plant operators, and a 
chemist were selected jointly by the two cities and 
will be under civil service. Both cities plan to 
finance operating costs by means of sewer service 
charges. South San Francisco has had such a 
charge for the last two years based on a flat rate 
of 75 cents for each residence with additional 
amounts for apartments and businesses. Indus- 
trial sewage is metered and charges are based on 
a gallonage basis. San Bruno is in the process of 
adopting a sewer rental charge. 


Central Garages Save Money 


In Oxnard and Santa Cruz, California, cen- 
tral municipal garages established four years ago 
have resulted in better management of equip- 
ment. Both cities have revolving funds for the 
purchase of supplies, heavy tools and precision 
instruments. The garage instead of individual de- 
partments owns all automotive equipment except 
fire pumpers. Work requiring expensive equip- 
ment is done at local garages at pre-arranged 
prices. Garage inventory items include gasoline, 
oil, grease, and standard parts frequently used. 
Other parts are purchased from local distributors 
on a fleet discount basis by the use of a monthly 
purchase order which permits the city to secure 


items as required without delay. Emphasis is 
placed on preventive maintenance. Equipment 
record cards are used to summarize operating 
costs. Equipment is rented to the using depart- 
ments with rental rates based on the cost of oper- 
ation plus depreciation, and new equipment is 
purchased from a replacement fund reserve. 
Oxnard owns and maintains 26 trucks, 12 auto- 
mobiles, and 29 pieces of miscellaneous equip- 
ment. Santa Cruz has 21 passenger cars, 2 carry- 
alls, 6 motorcycles and scooters, 22 pickup trucks, 
11 dump trucks, and various other types of equip- 
ment. The operation of central garages in these 
two cities, according to City Managers George C. 
Shannon (Oxnard) and Neal D. Smith (Santa 
Cruz) has reduced the cost of operating city- 
owned vehicles, established effective control over 
maintenance, and minimized loss of time for 
major repair jobs. 


Rent Cars for City Use 


Three cities which have recently adopted the 
policy of renting instead of buying cars are: 
Las Vegas, Nevada (24,418); Monrovia, Cali- 
fornia (20,274); and Wichita Falls, Texas 
(67,709). Las Vegas rents eight cars from a local 
dealer for police use. When bids were invited 
none of the 14 car dealers in the city would sub- 
mit bids. The city therefore worked out an agree- 
ment with a company which is in the car rental 
business. At the option of the city, new Chevrolet, 
Plymouth, or Ford cars are provided at $75 per 
month, up to $3,000 miles per month and there- 
after at the rate of three cents per mile. The com- 
pany services and maintains the cars, furnishes a 
new car each year or every 40,000 miles, and fur- 
nishes the heaters and replacement tires. The city 
carries insurance, supplies the gasoline, and 
paints the cars if a different color is desired. The 
city expects to effect a saving of between $8,000 
and $9,000 a year on the eight cars. Wichita Falls 
has a contract with a local automobile agency to 
furnish automotive equipment for all depart- 
ments on a rental basis, including maintenance, 
oil, and tires up to a stipulated limit on each ve- 
hicle. Per-mile rentals include two and one-half 
cents for conventional passenger cars and three 
cents for station wagons and pick-ups. Wichita 
Falls now rents 21 cars and by the end of the year 
expects to have 30 rental units. Twelve of the cars 
are used in the police department. The agree- 
ment with the dealer provides that the city may 
purchase the cars if the contract should be 
terminated. Twenty other cities rent cars for city 
use (PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, April, 1952, p. 85). 
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THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


RECENT CounciL-MANAGER DEVELOPMENTS AND 
Directory oF CounciL-MANAGER CITIES AND 
Countigs. International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
April, 1952. 28pp. $1. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE LEGISLATION IN THE 
States. By Ferrel Heady. Institute of Public 
Administration, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 1952. 137pp. $1. 

LEGISLATIVE BROADCASTING AND REcorpD1nc. II- 
linois Legislative Council, State Capitol, 
Springfield. 1952. 34pp. 

FinaL DRAFT OF THE PRoposED Home RULE 
CuartTer. Charter Committee, City of New 
Orleans, 601 Sewerage and Water Board 
Building, New Orleans 12. April, 1952. 103pp. 

THe Story oF THE CouNnciIL-MANAGER PLAN. 
National Municipal League, 299 Broadway, 
New York City 7. 1952. 35pp. 20 cents. 

THe Use or Votinc MAcHINEs IN WISCONSIN 
Municipa.ities. Legislative Reference Li- 
brary, State Capitol, Madison 2, Wisconsin. 
1952. 10pp. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR MunicipAL CLerks. Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Clerks, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. Apri}, 1952. 15pp. 
$2. 

MunicipaAL INDEX—THE PurRCHASING GUIDE FOR 
Ciry Orriciats. American City Magazine 
Corporation, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16. 1952. 915pp. $5. 

SaLcary Rates oF OFFICIALS AND EMPLOYEES IN 
163 OrEGon Cities. Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search and Service and League of Oregon 
Cities, Eugene. 1952. 20pp. 

CoMPREHENSIVE City PLAN oF HuTCHINSON, 
Kansas. City Planning Commission, City 
Hall, Hutchinson. 1951. 63pp. $1. 

PLanninG 1951. Proceedings of the National 
Planning Conference held in Pittsburgh, Oc- 
tober 14-17, 1951. American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1952. 157pp. $3. 

SuccErstep LAND Suspivision REGULATIONS. By 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1952. 65pp. 45 cents. 

How To SELL To THE City oF University City. 
City Manager’s Office, 6801 Delmar Boule- 
vard, University City 5, Missouri. 1952. 12pp. 

Tue Use oF THE LicENsING PowER BY THE CITY 
or Cuicaco. By Malcolm B. Parsons. Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, Urbana. 1952. 198pp. 
$3.50 paper, $4.50 cloth. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF SELECTED STATES 
in 1951. Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1952. 17pp. (Series G-SF51-No. 3). 

SuRVEY OF BILLING PRocEDURE IN TWENTY-FOUR 
Cauirornia Cities. By O. E. Wendling. City 
Manager’s Office, City Hall, Redwood City, 
California 1952. Unpaged. 

TRENDs IN STATE Finance: 1951. Federation of 
Tax Administrators, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1951. 32pp. $1.50. 

SumMARIES OF LocaL REDEVELOPMENT PRo- 
GRAMS, Series 2. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington 25, D.C. 1952. 22pp. 

A Proposep Housinc ORDINANCE REGULATING 
SupPLiED FaciLities, MAINTENANCE, AND Oc- 
CUPANCY OF DWELLINGS AND DWELLING UNITs. 
American Public Health Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19. 1952. 24pp. 50 cents. 

Low-Cost Roap Construction. League of Wis- 
consin Municipalities, 30 East Johnson Street, 
Madison. 1952. 29pp. 25 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS, 57TH ANNUAL PusLic WorKS 
Concress, Detroir, MicHIGAN, SEPTEMBER, 
1951. American Public Works Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1951. 169pp. 
$5. 

Roap AND House NumBeRinG System. Tulare 
County Planning Commission, 221 East Cen- 
ter Street, Visalia, California. 1951. 9pp. 

NATIONAL Fire Cones: Vot. III. Burtp1nc Con- 
STRUCTION AND Equipment. National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston 10. 1951. 717pp. $4. 

CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF TELEPHONE RATES 
iv Untrep States Cities oF More THAN 
100,000, January 1, 1952. By J. B. White, 
Public Service Department, City Hall, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 6pp. 

Sarety Is Goop Business. Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, 60 John Street, New 
York. 1951. 32pp. 

PROGRAM FOR TRAINING 1952. The Traffic Insti- 
tute, Northwestern University, 1704 Judson 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 1952. 30pp. 

Use or Parkinc METER Revenues. Highway 
Research Board, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 30pp. 60 cents. 

Trarric Surveys BY Posr Carp. Highway Re- 
search Board, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 32pp. 60 cents. 

BuiLp1nGc TRAFFIC SAFETY INTO RESIDENTIAL DE- 
VELOPMENTS. National Committee for Traffic 
Safety, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
1951. 40pp. $1. 
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A SOLUTION © 


based on nationwide 
experience by America’s 
leading parking and 
traffic authority. 


You'll get a great deal of valuable and immediate 

help from this new booklet by Dr. Miller McClintock }s A) nt S 

—one of America’s outstanding experts on Park- HL am i: a er 

ing and Traffic Control. It’s practical counsel . . . Pun) A ~ 
and it shows how your community can relieve the a2 aur Bl SIN KSS ¢ 
parking and traffic congestion that is strangling ; i 

your retail section. We have your copy for you. . . 

free on your request. 


The services of Mark-Time Parking and Traffic 
Control consultants are available to. your city with- 
out cost or obligation. They will work with your 
engineers to develop the best plan for both curb- 
side and off-street parking . . . a plan that is tail- 
ored accurately to your city’s needs both present 
and future. They will show you particularly how 
scores of American cities have been able to pro- 
vide the self-liquidating, self-supporting off-street 
parking areas that are an essential to a real solu- 
tion of the parking problem. A Mark-Time con- 
sultant will call upon you at any time that is 
convenient. 


M.H. RHODES. INC. eee 


Ontario Hughes Owens Co. Ltd., of Ottowa, Ontario 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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